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attainment of truth, and that represented by legal and syllogistic 
dialectic and by metaphysics, whose aim is purely apologetic and 
menial. It can hardly be said that he succeeds fully in extending 
his experimentalism to mathematics; but he marks a real advance 
upon the classic pages of Mill, and his criticism of modern mathe- 
matical logic should be read by all who regard logistic as something 
more than a fascinating game. His positivist heritage leads him 
into a rather undue disparagement of all forms of reasoning which 
aim at anything more "interested" than pure scientific truth; and 
though he recognizes that the desire for knowledge is as much an 
"affective tendency" as any other, he somewhat weakens the force 
of his earlier biological argument by digging too deep a gulf between 
scientific and "interested" thinking. After all, there is as much 
conceit in thinking you can get the universe into your mind as in 
reading your mind into the universe. 

M. Rignano has by no means written a definitive analysis of the 
reasoning process, but he has written one to which all who are 
interested in the workings of the human mind can turn with profit. 
He stands in the tradition of both Mill and James, and in his bio- 
logical studies he has found a starting point for a very fruitful 
and refreshingly naturalistic treatment of a field whose possibilities 
are so limitless as to frighten off most intruders. That he tells the 
whole story of thought the realists may indeed question ; but that he 
has given us one of the best honest and straightforward accounts of 
the actual workings of the mind we yet possess no one can doubt. 

J. H. Randall, Jb. 

Columbia University. 



JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 

JOURNAL OP EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY. January, 
1921. Vol. XII, No. 1. Announcement of the Reorganization of 
the Journal of Educational Psychology (pp. 1-2). -The journal 
will be devoted primarily to the scientific study of problems of 
learning and teaching. The purpose is to make it a clearing house 
for the discussion of scientific investigation and experimentation. 
Series of articles will be organized, discussion departments created, 
pertinent educational publications in the field will be promptly 
reviewed. The Interpretation and Application of the Intelligence 
Quotient (pp. 3-13) : Frank N. Freeman. - The purpose is to dis- 
cuss the relationship between the I.Q. as a measure of mental 
capacity of the individual and the facts of mental development. 
Mental age is an absolute measure, but mental age difference is a 
relative term. It expresses the individual's superiority or inferior- 
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ity in terras of a year's mental growth as a unit. "When applied to 
the Binet scale, this measure would result in apparent greater re- 
tardation or acceleration in the case of younger ones. The question 
arises, "What is the nature of intellectual ability which is implied 
by the use of the I.Q.?" The common assumption is that the rate 
of intellectual growth is not uniform, but regularly decreases with 
advancing age. The assumption made by some investigators that 
intellectual growth follows a curve which approaches the logarith- 
mic curve is not borne out by the results of the point scale examina- 
tions. The author concludes that the application of the I.Q. to 
other than the Binet scale must be made with great caution and 
only after determining that it is a suitable method of representing 
the scores in other tests. The Constitution of Arithmetical Abili- 
ties (pp. 14-24) : Edward L. Thobndike. - The importance of habit 
formation or connection-making has been grossly underestimated by 
the majority of teachers and writers of text-books. Illustrations 
are given as samples of the procedures recommended by a con- 
sideration of all the bonds that one might form and of the contri- 
bution that each would make toward the abilities that the study of 
arithmetic should develop and improve. A Critical Study of the 
Concept of Silent Beading Ability (pp. 25-31) : L. W. Peessey and 
S. L. Pressey. - Is either the form or the content of the matter read 
an important conditioning factor in silent reading? The writers' 
conclusions are tentative. It is their guess that scales of the type 
of the Kansas Test and Munroe Test are really by far the best 
examples so far of tests of attention — which the devisors have 
stumbled upon without knowing it. They are good tests but they 
have the wrong label. For investigation of real ability in assimi- 
lative reading the writers would suggest: (a) a preliminary instru- 
ment for detecting oral reading habits; and (6) a test of vocabu- 
lary, and these two might be supplemented by (c) any one of the 
standard reading tests to investigate habits of attention. A Com- 
bined Mental-Educational Survey (pp. 32-43) : Eudolf Pintnee 
and Helen Marshall. - The next step in psychological and educa- 
tional measurement is the combination of mental and educational 
tests. Two group tests, an educational and a mental, have been 
prepared, to measure school work and native ability respectively. 
These have been standardized and a simple method for estimating 
the difference between them given. This difference is the most im- 
portant value for school diagnosis. Department for Discussion and 
Besearch Problems: Laura Zirbes. Notes on Articles in Educa- 
tional Psychology. New Publications. 

Briffault, Eobert. Psyche's Lamp: A ^Revaluation of Psychologi- 
cal Principles as Foundation of all Thought. London: George 
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NOTES AND NEWS 
Logic and Etymology 



Not so many years ago the people of a certain Pennsylvania 
village were accustomed to refer to some of their sidewalks as 
"stone boardwalks." While this etymologically absurd phrase has 
not become ' ' good English, ' ' usage seems to permit this similarly in- 
coherent expression, "a dilapidated wooden house." Etymology 
is not always a sufficient indication of meaning in present usage. 
"We do not restrict the science of morals or ethics to the study of cus- 
toms ; neither do we employ the word esthetics as the title of a chap- 
ter on sense-perception. 

These commonplace reflections are suggested by Professor La- 
guna's discussion of the complex dilemma, 1 in vhich this type of ar- 
gument is pronounced fallacious on the ground that the conclusion 
asserts a "disjunction," while all that we are justified in inferring 
from the premises is a logical sum. In this criticism, as also in the 
claim that the minor premise of the simple dilemma "says more 
than is necessary," Professor De Laguna apparently assumes that 
the disjunctive proposition expresses a disjunction; but, as Whately, 
Mansel, Mill, Keynes, et al., have been careful to point out, the dis- 
junctive proposition (etymology to the contrary notwithstanding) 
does not disjoin but simply enumerates alternatives. On this ac- 
count Keynes indeed suggests that the so-called disjunctive propo. 
sition might better be denominated an alternative proposition, ex- 
cept in the special case in which the alternatives are mutually ex- 
clusive. And if the logical vocabulary could be thus reformed, 
there would be one less occasion for throwing stones at the despised 
logicians. 

Ray H. Dotteber. 

Pennsylvania State College. 
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